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Recalling  a tragic  day 

Conestoga  honors  victims  of  Montreal  massacre 


By  Wendy  Cummins 

The  Sanctuary  was  an  emotional 
place  to  be  Dec.  6,  as  the  college 
honored  the  victims  of  the  Mon- 
treal massacre. 

Tears  were  seen  in  students’ eyes, 
as  participants  in  the  memorial 
service  tried  once  again  to  make 
sense  of  the  violence  behind  the 
massacre. 

Conestoga’s  women’s  resource 
group  unveiled  a plaque  in  honor 
of  the  14  women  killed  in  Mon- 
treal on  Dec.  6, 1989. 

The  plaque  was  carved  by  wood- 
working instructor  Peter  Finlay 
and  bears  each  woman’s  name. 


“It  takes  something  to 
be  right  in  your  face  not 
to  forget.” 

April-Dawn  Blackwell  ’ 
DSA  president 


The  plaque  will  be  hung  in  the 
technology  wing  of  the  college 
this  winter. 

During  the  memorial,  the 
women’s  resources  group  showed 
the  film  After  the  Montreal  Mas- 
sacre, which  dealt  with  the  sur- 
vivors’memories  of  the  massacre, 
as  well  as  the  reaction  throughout 
Canada. 

A Montreal  Gazette  reporter. 
Jack  Todd,  said  in  the  film  that  no 


matter  how  much  the  massacre  is 
reported,  nothing  can  capture  the 
magnitude  of  it. 


Doon  Student  Association  presi- 
dent April-Dawn  Blackwell  said 
that  the  focus  of  the  film  was  good 


because  it  showed  the  reactions 
after  the  actual  event. 

It  was  not  over-sensationalized,  it 


hit  home,  she  said. 

“It  takes  something  to  be  right  in 
your  face  not  to  forget,”  she  said. 

Blackwell  said  some  men  came 
to  the  memorial  and  said  the  vio- 
lence had  to  stop. 

She  said  the  turnout  of  men  in 
the  audience  showed  that  men  are 
standing  up  against  violence  as 
well. 

“That’s  half  the  battle,”  she  sa'd. 

The  women  killed  during  the 
massacre  were: 

Genevieve  Bergeron,  21,  a 
second-year  scholarship  student  in 
civil  engineering;  Helene  Colgan, 
23,  and  Nathalie  Croteau,  23,  both 
in  their  final  year  of  mechanical 
engineering;  Barbara  Daigneault, 
22,  in  her  final  year  of  mechanical 
engineering;  Anne-Marie  Edward, 
21 , a first-year  student  in  chemical 
engineering;  Maud  Havemick,  29, 
a second-year  student  in  engi- 
neering materials;  Barbara  Maria 
Klucznik,  3 1 , a second- year  engi- 
neering student;  Maryse  La- 
ganiere,  25,  who  worked  in  the 
budget  department  at  the  Polytech- 
nique;  Maryse  Leclair,  23,  a 
fourth-year  student  in  engineering 
materials;  Anne-Marie  Lemay,  27, 
a fourth-year  student  in  mechan- 
ical engineering;  Sonia  Pelletier, 
28,  who  was  to  graduate  Dec.  7, 
1989  from  mechanical  engi- 
neering; Michele  Richard,  21,  a 
second-year  student  in  engineering 
materials;  Annie  St.  Arsenault,  23, 
a mechanical  engineering  student, 
Annie  Turcotte,  21,  a first-year 
student  in  engineering  materials. 


College  president  responds  to  concerns  at  open  foram 


By  Doug  Coxson 

During  an  informal  first  session 
of  an  open  forum  with  Conestoga 
president  John  Tibbits,  first-year 
construction  engineering  student 
Robert  Rusin  asked  if  he  should 
expect  changes  in  the  direction  of 
his  program  when  instructor 
Arden  Mertz  retires. 

Another  concern  was  voiced  by 
Conestoga  Business  Student  As- 
sociation vice-president  Jeff 
Gobbo,  who  said  knowledge  of 
the  Internet  is  essential  in  today’s 
business  world  and  asked  for  a 
timeline  outlining  when  Internet 
access  would  be  available  to  stu- 
dents at  the  college. 

Isin  Martinez,  a third-year  com- 
puter programming  student, 
wanted  to  know  why  students  in 
) his  program  are  not  being  taught 
skills  that  are  required  in  the  job 
market. 

These  and  other  questions  were 
asked  by  students  during  two  one- 
hour  sessions  of  the  forum  orga- 
nized by  the  Doon  Student 


Association  and  held  Dec.  5. 

To  help  Tibbits  with  the  answers 
to  students’  questions,  a number 
of  administration  officials  sat  in 
during  both  sessions. 

They  included  Carolyn  Dud- 
geon, alternative  learning  meth- 
ods; Grant  McGregor,  campus 
principal;  Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of 
health  sciences;  Wayne  Hussey, 
executive  director  of  community 
relations  and  development;  He- 
lena Webb,  president’s  office;  and 
Edith  Torbay,  school  of  business. 

Tibbits  brought  up  some  issues 
of  his  own  when  he  stated  that  al- 
though Conestoga  is  clearly  one 
of  the  better  colleges,  its  one 
weakness  is  the  dated  equipment 
used  in  several  programs. 

Second-year  broadcasting  stu- 
dent Tanya  McLean,  concerned 
with  the  rapid  changes  to  tech- 
nology within  the  broadcasting 
field,  asked  Tibbits  what  could  be 
done  about  their  equipment  that 
she  said  was  “old  enough  to  vote.” 
Tibbits  responded  by  saying  the 
'^see  Forum  on  Page  2 


qSWER  MAN  — Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits  responds  to  questions  trom  stuoems  uunny 
1 open  forum  in  Room  A256  Dec.  5.  Coxson) 
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More  volunteers  still  needed  for  Walk  Safe  program 


WALKING  SAFE  — Security  guard  Janet  Smith,  left,  stands  be- 
side DSA  president  April-Dawn  Blackwell,  who  is  holding  the  two- 
way  radio  to  be  used  in  the  Walk  Safe  program,  (pnoto  by  scott  Nixon) 


By  Scott  Nixon 

Despite  a lack  of  volunteers,  the 
Doon  Student  Association’s  presi- 
dent still  wants  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Walk  Safe  program. 

April-Dawn  Blackwell  said  she 
feels  the  program  is  important  for 
the  college  and  its  students. 

“I  think  it  adds  to  the  college 
community,”  she  said. 

The  program,  which  started  last 
year,  is  a service  in  which  a co-ed 
team  of  two  will  walk  students 
around  the  campus  at  night.  The 
program  is  designed  to  make  stu- 
dents feel  more  comfortable  at 
night,  said  Blackwell. 

While  intended  to  begin  in 
September,  the  Walk  Safe  program 
hasn’t  started  yet  because  Black- 
well  said  there  haven’t  been 
enough  volunteers.  About  14  stu- 
dents volunteered,  but  when 
Blackwell  held  training  sessions, 
only  seven  or  eight  people  at- 
tended. 

Blackwell  said  she  hopes  to  get 


enough  volunteers  to  start  the  pro- 
gram in  January. 

She  said  she  can’t  explain  the 
lack  of  interest  because  the  pro- 
gram was  well  promoted. 

Sign-up  sheets  were  available 
when  students  registered  for  fall 
courses  and  there  was  information 
about  the  program  posted  on  bul- 
letin boards  all  over  the  school, 
Blackwell  said. 

She  said  she  doesn’t  know  how 
to  promote  the  program  differently 
or  more  effectively  to  get  a better 
response  from  students. 

One  idea  was  to  pay  volunteers 
$5  per  shift,  but  that’s  simply  not 
enough  to  motivate  people.  Black- 
well  said. 

One  potential  source  for  volun- 
teers is  the  law  and  security  ad- 
ministration program. 

Blackwell  said  DSA  promotions 
assistant  Laura  Brillinger  will  be 
talking  to  LASA  faculty  to  see  if 
any  students  are  interested  in  vol- 
unteering. 

Blackwell  said  that  during  the 


pilot  program  for  Walk  Safe  last 
year,  the  majority  of  volunteers 
were  LASA  students. 

To  become  a volunteer,  students 
must  attend  a training  session  in 
which  they  are  told  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. They  receive  a 
training  manual  and  are  intro- 
duced to  security  staff. 

Volunteers  are  required  to  hand 
in  references  as  part  of  the  appli- 
cation process. 

Once  they  become  members  of 
the  program,  volunteers  are  re- 
quired to  work  one  night  a week, 
7:30  pm  to  11  pm. 

Blackwell  said  volunteer  require- 
ments will  become  more  flexible 
as  more  people  volunteer. 

Volunteers  will  walk  students  to 
Rodeway  Suites,  anywhere  on  the 
campus  and  up  to  1 km  off 
campus. 

Blackwell  said  there  will  be  a 
Walk  Safe  coordinator  at  the 
school  each  night.  This  person  will 
be  a volunteer  with  experience  in 
the  Walk  Safe  program. 


Forum  hears 
president’s  views 

continued  from  Page  1 

college  is  going  to  be  starting  a “very  in- 
tense” campaign  focusing  on  a technology 
fund  and  is  expected  to  raise  $3  to  $5  mil- 
lion within  12  to  18  months  starting  in 
February.  “I’m  quite  confident  in  the  new 
year  we  will  get  a lot  of  support  and  I don’t 
think  that  this  is  a pipe  dream.” 

Tibbits  referred  to  the  college’s  fund- 
raising efforts  for  the  business  wing, 
during  “the  worst  recession  since  the 
’30s,”  which  raised  $4.5  million. 

The  college  now  receives  about  $370,000 
a year  for  new  equipment  that  Tibbits  said 
could  be  spent  on  engineering  technology 
alone.  “We  don’t  get  enough  money  for 
equipment  and  it’s  not  going  to  change,” 
said  Tibbits. 

Responding  to  a question  about  alterna- 
tive delivery  methods  from  DSA  vice- 
president  Bev  Cutone,  Tibbits  said 
employers  are  telling  the  college  that  self 
learning  is  important  in  the  real  world  and 
that  students  must  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning.  Frank  Szedetzki,  a 
third-year  management  studies  student, 
was  concerned  with  his  lower  grades  re- 
sulting from  the  alternative  delivery 
method.  Edith  Torbay,  from  the  school  of 
business,  said  students  need  to  accept  the 
fact  that  when  new  methods  are  tried,  there 
are  always  problems. 

Tibbits  used  the  analogy  of  a space  cap- 
sule reentering  the  earth’s  atmosphere  to 
explain  what  he  thinks  will  happen  with 
the  alternative  delivery  method. 

“There  is  a critical  moment  as  they  start 
to  enter  the  atmosphere  where  one  of  two 
things  can  happen  . . . You’re  coming  in, 
it’s  a little  rough,  tiles  are  stripping  away, 
the  capsule’s  heating  up,  but  1 think  we’re 
gonna  land  and  I think  there  should  be  im- 
provements.” 

Torbay  said  changes  in  the  alternative  de- 
livery method  are  coming,  beginning  with 
inc^ea^ed  contact  witli  instructors  and 
double  the  ume  allotted  lor  office  hours. 

' ibbit:'.  .'.cici  tlic  method  v/ill  have  more 
j stpieture  in  January  and  testing  svill  he 
i I lore  ct(':-.c!y  related  to  liie  maicrials.  Stu-. 
dents  will  bo  able  to  make  up  for  faliitig 
grades  by  doing  extra  work,  said  Torb.iy. 

Followmg  the  forent.  DSA  prc.sidcnt 
.April-Dawn  Blackwcii  said  she  w.as  some- 
what disappointed  with  the  student 
turnout,  but  undcrsUwjd  that  many  students 
have  other  priorities  at  this  time  of  year. 
More  open  forums  are  being  planned  for 
the  new  year. 


Zona  Radio 

Station  brings  indie  music  to  Kitchener  area 


By  Wendy  Cummins 

Local  artists  are  being  exposed  on  Zona 
Radio  as  the  show  continues  to  introduce 
indie  music  on  Waterloo  Region’s  airwaves. 

Gerry  Robbins,  host  of  CKWR’s  Zona 
Radio  and  known  on  the  show  as  Dr.  Z., 
said  the  purpose  of  the  show  is  to  introduce 
people  like  Shannon  Lyon  of  The  Shannon 
Lyon  Pop  Explosion,  a do-it-yourself  artist 
who  independently  signed  a record  deal 
with  Capitol  records,  into  the  area. 

“Zona  is  exposing  the  heart  of  the  region,” 
Robbins  said. 

The  show  was  started  by  Karla  Ingleton, 
who  also  began  Zona  Communications, 
which  produced  a newsletter  informing  res- 
idents about  the  news  on  the  indie  scene,  in 
1988. 

Ingleton  started  the  show,  originally,  to 


Hangin’  around 


meet  artists  in  the  area,  Robbins  said. 

The  show  began  as  part  of  Aficiamado, 
another  service  Ingleton  had,  eight  years 
ago,  he  said. 

It  became  Zona,  a Spanish  word  meaning 
region,  in  the  fall  of  1988. 

When  asked  how  he  would  describe  the 
show,  Robbins  said  it  is  like  a morning 
show  late  at  night.  It  is  informal  and  there  is 
good  rapport  between  the  co-hosts,  he  said. 

“The  show  has  the  power  of  two  hours  on 
the  air,”  he  said.  “You  can  use  those  two 
hours  usefully  or  you  can  abuse  them.” 

Karen  Adderley,  Robbins’  co-host,  said 
the  show  is  only  now  tapping  into  the  mu- 
sical potential  in  the  region. 

“There  are  a lot  of  incredible  bands  in  the 
area  that  are  as  good  if  not  better  than  the 
bands  you  hear  on  the  radio,”  she  said. 

Adderely  said  it  is  frustrating  when  there 
are  such  good  bands  in 
the  area  not  getting  the 
amount  of  exposure  they 
should. 

Both  Robbins  and 
Adderley  volunteer  on 
the  two-hour  radio  show. 


Derek  Bradley,  left,  and  Greg  Pineo,  second-year 
nursing  students,  make  pals  with  a skeleton  in  the 
faculty  lounge.  (Photo  by  Scon  Nixon) 


which  airs  on  alternating  Tuesdays  between 
10  p.m.  and  12  p.m.. 

Adderley  became  interested  in  Zona 
Radio  after  writing  about  local  artists  for 
the  Cambridge  Times,  where  she  works  full 
time. 

You  get  caught  up  with  the  people  you 
meet,  she  said. 

Zona  tries  to  provide  a support  network 
for  local  artists,  Adderley  said. 

“People  can’t  help  but  learn  from  others’ 
experiences.  It’s  all  sharing.” 

The  co-hosts  hope  to  start  looking  towards 
areas  other  than  music  for  on-air  inter- 
views, Robbins  said. 

If  the  show  is  going  to  expand,  it  is  going 
to  expand  into  other  do-it-yourself  areas,  he 
said. 

“The  people  out  working  for  themselves 
are  creating  culture.” 

The  show  airs  on  98.7  FM  (CKWR)  on 
Dec.  17  and  again  Jan.  14,  continuing  on  al- 
ternating weeks  through  the  New  Year. 

The  co-hosts  are  always  looking  for  new 
artists  coming  into  the  indie  scene  and  can 
be  reached  by  calling  the  Cambridge 
Times,  where  Adderley  works. 


HOME  FOR  THE 

HOLIDAYS 


Who  needs  reindeer? 


student  Return  Fares 


from  Kitchener  to: 

Toronto  $22  London  $20 
Peterborough  $42  Sudbury  $91 
Belleville  $51  Ottawa  $85 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 


Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 
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DSA  president  supports  self-directed  learning  methods 


By  Ross  McDermott 

DSA  president  April-Dawn 
Blackwell  said  she  believes  alter- 
native delivery  methods  are  a good 
way  for  students  to  learn,  and  the 
college  had  the  student’s  best  in- 
terests in  mind  when  deciding  to 
utilize  these  methods. 

“Change  is  always  difficult.  It 
can  sometimes  be  harder  on  others 
than  it  is  for  some,”  she  said. 
^ “From  the  optimistic  point  of 
^ view,  I think  the  college  wanted  to 
see  students  be  able  to  learn  this 
way.” 

She  said  perhaps  administration 
did  not  fully  recognize  the  need 
for  students  to  be  trained  to  learn 
through  these  methods,  but  the 
oversight  was  unintentional. 

“Why  would  they  have  people 
come  here  and  set  them  up  to  fail? 


That  would  look  really  bad  on  the 
college.” 

Blackwell  said  that  is  not  the  col- 
lege’s vision. 


In  hindsight,  she  said,  the  college 
would  probably  do  things  differ- 
ently, but  that  applies  to  almost 
anyone  in  almost  any  situation. 

Teachers  taking  the  buy-out 
packages  last  year,  combined  with 


the  college’s  desire  to  continue  to 
offer  the  courses  that  were  af- 
fected, caused  the  implementation 
of  self-directed  methods  to  be 
rushed,  Blackwell  said. 

The  DSA  knew,  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  semester,  there  would  be  20 
courses  switching  to  alternative 
delivery  but  were  unaware  of 
which  courses  they  would  be. 

She  said  she  sees  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  area  of  commu- 
nication between  administration 
and  students,  and  improvements 
are  beginning  to  happen. 

“The  college  has  improved  its 
communications  with  the  DSA  on 
a number  of  issues,  and  that  is  a 
positive  note,”  Blackwell  said. 

The  DSA  now  has  representa- 
tives sitting  on  the  convocation 
committee,  the  policies,  practices 
and  procedures  committee  and  the 


SIGN  LANGUAGE  — Shari  Dickson,  (left),  development  assistant,  and  Helena  Webb,  manager 
of  development  and  assistant  to  the  president,  stand  beside  one  of  the  room-dedication  plaques 
in  the  student  client  services  building.  (Photo  by  Bryce  wison) 


Plaques  result  of  corporate  donations 

By  Bryce  Wilson 


There  are  49  plaques  adorning 
rooms  throughout  the  college  that 
say  the  rooms  were  made  pos- 
sible by  specific  donations  from 
companies  and  read  “this  room 
generously  provided  by . . 

Shari  Dickson,  development  as- 
sistant, and  Helena  Webb,  man- 
ager of  development  and  assistant 
to  the  president,  said  the  plaques 
were  given  to  companies  do- 
nating more  than  $25,000  to  the 
Investing  in  Skills  for  Tomorrow 
fund-raising  campaign  that  raised 
a record  amount  of  money  for  the 
college. 

The  campaign  raised  approxi- 
mately $4  million,  with  most  of 
the  money  going  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  school  of  business. 

Money  also  went  to  upgrading 
existing  equipment  and  hardware. 
But  rooms  throughout  the  school 
that  have  plaques  are  not  neces- 
sarily any  different  than  before 
the  plaques  went  up. 

Dickson  and  Webb  said  compa- 
nies also  gave  “in-kind  dona- 
tions,” where  they  donated 
$25,000  worth  of  software  in- 
stead of  money. 

There  was  a committee  that 
looked  after  which  rooms  specific 
plaques  would  be  placed  on,  said 


Dickson,  The  room-dedication 
plaques  were  placed  on  the  rooms 
that  made  the  most  sense  and  if 
the  amounts  given  were  compa- 
rable with  what  was  in  the  room. 

Dave  Putt,  physical  resources 
director,  was  part  of  the  com- 
mittee (which  included  Webb  and 
Dickson)  that  decided  where  the 
plaques  would  go.  He  said  they 
tried  to  place  the  plaques  on 
rooms  most  closely  representing 
the  companies  that  gave  the  dona- 
tions to  the  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. 

Wayne  Hussey,  executive  di- 
rector of  community  relations  and 
development,  said  the  plaques 
follow  accepted  traditional 
models  from  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  hospitals.  He  added  this 
type  of  recognition  is  done  all 
over  the  world  and  is  extremely 
common  in  North  America. 

For  all  the  rooms  in  the  business 
wing,  Hussey  said  the  donations 
given  were  theoretically  suffi- 
cient to  have  donated  the  rooms. 
However,  some  companies 
wanted  to  have  their  support  ac- 
knowledged by  a room  that  might 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  work 
they  do. 

“To  ensure  they  didn’t  feel  they 
were  second-class  contributors,” 
Hussey  said,  “we  decided  to  uti- 


lize the  same  wording 
throughout,  wherever  the  rooms 
happened  to  be  dedicated.” 

Hussey  said  it’s  difficult  to  put  a 
dedication  plaque  on  every  piece 
of  hardware  donated  to  the 
school. 

“Recognition  has  often  had  a 
slight  distance  between  what  the 
donor  did  and  how  we  try  to 
show  them  we  appreciate  their 
support,”  he  said. 

Hussey  added  he  has  had 
nothing  but  positive  feedback  for 
the  plaques. 

Paul  Tambeau,  management 
studies  faculty,  said  he  has  had  no 
feedback  from  anyone  and  no 
questions  from  students  about  the 
plaques. 

He  said  he’s  heard  about  the 
process  in  other  organizations  be- 
fore and  just  assumed  it  was  the 
same  process  here  at  the  college. 

“As  a member  of  the  union,” 
Tambeau  added,  “I  have  no 
problem  with  what  exists.” 

DSA  president  April-Dawn 
Blackwell  also  said  she  doesn’t 
think  students  have  taken  much 
notice  of  the  plaques. 

She  added  that  she  thinks  the 
plaques  are  a good  idea.  “It’s 
good  for  students  to  know  the 
community  is  investing  in  the 
college.” 


college  council. 

“Right  now  we  are  increasing  our 
levels  of  communication  and  the 
way  we’re  communicating  is 
going  to  continue  to  increase  those 
levels,”  she  said. 

Blackwell  said  when  she  was 
first  informed  by  students  about 
the  problems  in  the  self-directed 
biology  course,  she  presented  their 
concerns  to  the  academic  opera- 
tions committee. 

She  said  Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of 
health  sciences,  responded  imme- 
diately to  the  concerns  she  had 
raised  and  informed  her  of  the 
steps  his  department  would  be 
taking  to  remedy  the  problems  in 
the  biology  course. 

Prior  to  this,  said  Blackwell,  ad- 
ministration was  unaware  of  any 
problems  in  the  course. 

“From  a DSA  perspective,” 


she  said,  “if  I don’t  know  of  any- 
thing going  on.  I’m  not  going  to 
fix  it.” 

The  DSA  is  now  involved  in  the 
creation  of  a survey  which  will 
allow  students  in  the  self-directed 
courses  to  provide  feedback  about 
this  type  of  learning. 

Blackwell  said  these  methods  of 
learning  make  students  more  at- 
tractive to  the  employer  and  that 
the  students  and  the  teachers  deliv- 
ering the  courses  have  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  learning  and 
delivery  of  materials. 

She  said  they  must  work  together 
to  reach  a high  level  of  academic 
achievement. 

A course  delivered  in  the  self-di- 
rected format  is  one,  Blackwell 
said,  she  would  love  to  take. 

“That  would  be  awesome  — that 
would  be  really  cool.” 


Conestoga  participates 
in  Asian  education  fairs 


By  Colleen  Cassidy 

Conestoga  was  represented  at 
several  international  education 
fairs  this  year  for  the  first  time,  the 
college’s  director  of  international 
studies  said  recently. 

Larry  Rechsteiner  said  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fairs  is  to  give  repre- 
sentatives of  post-secondary 
institutions  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cruit students  from  overseas. 

During  September  and  October, 
Rechsteiner  and  Joe  Brookman, 
associate  director  of  international 
studies,  attended  education  fairs  in 
Korea,  Taegu,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Cashmu,  Tai  Pai  and 
Japan. 

Rechsteiner  said  they  only  at- 
tended education  fairs  in  the  Far 
East  this  year,  but  there  will  be 
people  representing  Conestoga  at 
other  education  fairs  around  the 
world  in  the  future. 

Representatives  from  each  of 
about  60  to  100  institutions 

set  up  booths  where  information 
packages  describing  their  institu- 
tions are  displayed. 

The  packages  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages  with 
about  1,000  Conestoga  packages 
distributed. 

Rechsteiner  said  two  applica- 
tions have  already  been  received 
as  a result.  He  expects  over  100  in- 
ternational students  will  be  at- 
tending Conestoga  by  fall  1997. 
Thirty  one  attend  now. 

When  talking  to  people  attending 


the  fairs,  he  and  Brookman  em- 
phasize several  areas. 

The  wooded,  park-like  setting  is 
an  attraction  because  many  people 
attending  education  fairs  are  from 
large  urban  areas  where  there  isn’t 
much  green  space.  At  the  same 
time,  the  college  is  within  easy 
commuting  distance  to  Toronto. 

Rechsteiner  said  people  who  do 
not  speak  English  have  concerns 
about  applying  to  overseas  post- 
secondary institutions. 

Therefore,  Conestoga’s  two  En- 
glish-language study  programs  are 
explained,  he  said. 

Students  who  do  not  have  the 
English  background  required  for 
acceptance  into  regular  programs 
are  instructed  to  apply  to  the  En- 
glish-as-a-second  language  pro- 
gram offered  in  the  general  arts 
and  science-language  option. 

Students  who  don’t  meet  the  En- 
glish-language requirements  for 
the  general  arts  and  science  pro- 
gram can  apply  to  its  language-op- 
tion (program)  where  they  will  be 
considered  for  special  studies  in 
English. 

Rechsteiner  said  there  is  a strong 
interest  in  business  among  stu- 
dents in  the  Far  East,  so  the  col- 
lege’s school  of  business  programs 
are  promoted. 

Links  between  the  college  and 
several  universities,  allowing  grad- 
uates of  some  Conestoga  pro- 
grams to  obtain  their  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  a shorter  time,  are 
also  promoted,  he  added. 
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Canadians  poor 
in  math,  science 
international  tests 


Recently  the  1994-95 
Third  International  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Study 
(TIMSS)  compared  the  per- 
formances of  500,000 
Grade  8 students  around  the 
world.  Canada  ranked 
poorly,  with  only  mediocre 
test  results. 

In  fact,  Canada  barely 
passed  the  international  av- 
erage of  55  per  cent  in  math  and  56  in  science, 
with  59  per  cent  in  both  subjects. 

These  scores  should  concern  Canadians.  Fifty- 
nine  per  cent  is  a lousy  mark.  This  country  trails 
the  leaders  by  a whopping  1 0-20  per  cent. 

Singapore,  Japan  and  South  Korea  scored  the 
highest  out  of  the  41  countries  studied. 

Singapore  ranked  first  in  math  and  science 
with  79  and  70  per  cent,  respectively. 

Japan  ranked  second  in  math  with  73  per  cent 
and  third  in  science  with  65. 

South  Korea  ranked  second  in  science  with  66 
per  cent  and  third  in  math  with  72. 

Canada’s  results  were  based  on  data  from  all 
provinces  except  Prince  Edward  Island,  which 
would  not  participate. 

However,  only  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Newfound- 
land, New 
Brunswick  and 
Ontario  tested 
enough  stu- 
dents to  as- 
semble 

provincial  re- 
ports. 

Alberta  tied 
Japan’s  science 
score  of  65  per 
cent,  but 
scored  only  a 61  in  math. 

British  Columbia  also  ranked  well  in  science, 
only  three  places  below  Japan,  with  a score  of 
62.  It  fared  better  than  Alberta  in  math  with  63 
per  cent. 


Canadians  should  be 
ashamed  of  their  per- 
formances in  math 
and  science. 


Newfoundland  met  Canada’s  average  in  sci- 
ence, 59  per  cent,  but  scored  only  56  per  cent  in 
math. 

New  Brunswick’s  score  was  only  one  per  cent 
above  average  in  science,  57  per  cent,  and  one 
per  cent  below  average  in  math,  54  per  cent. 

Ontario’s  results  were  shameful.  It  received 
the  lowest  scores  in  the  country. 

Ontario  just  met  the  average  in  science  with  56 
per  cent  and  is  below  average  in  math  with  54. 

A similar  test  of  student  performance  in  math 
and  science  conducted  in  the  early  1980s  shows 
there  has  been  no  significant  improvement  in 
Canada’s  performance  in  these  key  subjects. 

This  country  is  falling  behind  and  if  it  doesn’t 
make  some  solid  efforts  to  catch  up  it  will  be 
left  behind  — obsolete  and  forgotten. 

It  is  now  the  latter  half  of  the  1990s,  three 
years  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  Perhaps 
Canadians  can  get  organized  before  2000  to 
produce  more  positive  results  next  time  around. 

The  TIMSS  project  is  currently  working  on  re- 
sults for  students  in  high  school. 

I say  ‘good  luck.’Two  years  out  of  high  school 
and  I couldn’t  even  answer  the  Grade  8 sample 
questions  from  the  study. 


Alternative  delivery 

Teacher  supports  learning  methods 


I’m  responding  to  your  Dec.  2,  1996 
issue  which  featured  a few  stories  re- 
garding self-directed  learning  methods. 

I’d  like  to  give  my  two-cents’  worth  be- 
cause I certainly  think  we  will  be  seeing 
more  of  this  in  fte  years  ahead,  not  just  at 
Conestoga,  but  in  the  education  system  as 
a whole. 

I realize  there  are  many  issues  and  con- 
cerns with  alternative  delivery  education 
(ADE).  However,  I am  a faculty  member 
who  has  supported  and  endorsed  alterna- 
tive methods  of  learning  for  a number  of 
years. 

I’d  like  to  present  some  views  that  look 
at  the  positive  aspects  of  alternative  de- 
livery and  recognize  other  concerns  and 
issues. 

First,  the  almighty  dollar!  Yes,  one  of 
the  benefits  of  ADE  is  the  lower  delivery 
costs. 

It  is  not  the  only  one,  but  an  important 
one  nonetheless. 

Our  national  debt  has  been  created  in 
my  lifetime  and  I’m  tired  of  spending  my 


Letter  to  the  editor 


children’s  future. 

I think  the  effects  of  the  fiscal  restraints 
which  we  are  all  feeling  are  long  over- 
due. Don’t  get  me  wrong,  cutbacks  are 
not  usually  pleasant.  I’ve  seen  three  pink 
slips  during  my  years  at  Conestoga  but 
I’ve  yet  to  go  out  the  door. 

The  uncertainty  in  life  is  gut-wrenching. 

If  you  look  at  the  “big  picture”  there 
will  be  even  less  money  to  educate  in  the 
future,  so  we  must  look  for  different  ways 
to  get  things  done.  Some  traditional 
methods  are  just  too  expensive.  There 
will  always  be  debate  about  how  to  slice 
the  pie.  We  might  get  a larger  slice,  but  a 
larger  slice  of  a smaller  pie  is  still  less. 

No,  not  everyone  will  have  an  easy  time 
with  self-directed  learning  methods  and 
hopefully  we  will  have  the  mechanisms 
in  place  to  help  those  with  difficulty. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  that  part 
of  the  role  of  a college  education  is  to 
build  a knowledge  base  necessary  in  any 
vocation,  then  we  should  recognize  that 
our  students  are  capable  of  learning  out- 
side the  teacher-led  classroom. 

I was  lucky  to  have  many  teachers 
during  my  education  that  did  more  than 
merely  dispense  information. 

They  directed,  motivated  and  chal- 
lenged me,  evaluated  my  progress,  and 
taught  me  to  ask:  what  if? 

Technology  or  ADE  can  never  replace 
that,  but  I also  recognize  part  of  my  job 
as  a college  teacher  has  been  to  act  as  a 
conduit  of  information. 

Why  not  help  students  learn  how  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  instead?  Then  they  can 
come  into  any  class,  lab  or  shop  to  apply 
this  knowledge.So  let’s  not  throw  darts  at 
each  other.  The  change  is  inevitable. 
Let’s  make  it  the  best  we  can  — faculty, 
staff,  administration  AND  students. 
Karsten  Madsen,  faculty,  welding  tech- 
nology department,  Guelph  campus 


Fetus  is  entitled  to  human  rights 


When  is  a human 
considered  a human? 

Supporters  of  pro- 
life and  pro-choice 
have  been  arguing 
this  issue  for  what 
seems  an  eternity. 

The  Criminal  Code 
of  Canada  clearly 
states,  under  Section 
223,  that  a child  be- 
comes a human  being  only  after  it  has 
completely  left  the  mother’s  body. 

This  section  of  the  Criminal  Code  was 
used  by  lawyer  Lawrence  Greenspon  in 
the  defence  of  his  client  Brenda  Drum- 
mond at  the  opening  of  her  trial  Nov.27. 

Drummond,  28,  of  Carleton  Place,  Ont., 
was  charged  by  police  in  June  of  this  year 
after  the  child  she  had  given  birth  to  was 
discovered  to  have  a pellet  lodged  in  his 
brain. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  pellet  was  fired 
into  the  child’s  brain  two  days  before  he 
was  bom. 


Doctors  removed  the  pellet  and  the  in- 
fant recovered. 

Greenspon  argued  that  because  the  in- 
fant was  in  the  mother’s  womb  at  the  time 
of  the  shooting,  there  was  no  victim. 

As  ridiculous  as  this  may  sound,  his  ar- 
gument is  supported  by  the  above  stated 
section  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

So  what? 

In  1986,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
proceeded  with  manslaughter  charges 
against  a woman  who  stabbed  a pregnant 
woman,  causing  her  to  deliver  a child  that 
later  died. 

Obviously,  the  two  cases  contradict 
each  other. 

Granted,  in  the  Drummond  case  the  in- 
fant survived,  but  what  if  he  hadn’t? 

Would  Drummond  be  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter  — or  even  murder? 

Is  our  society  so  lacking  in  compassion 
that  we  can’t  decide  that  an  infant  has 
rights,  whether  bom  or  unborn? 

Doctors  will  confirm  that  a fetus  will  re- 
spond to  the  sound  and  vibrations  of  its 


parents’  voices  while  still  in  the  womb. 

Does  this  not  signify  life?  Does  this  not 
mean  it’s  human? 

Pro-choice  supporters  argue  for  the 
rights  of  the  mother  that  carries  the  child. 

What  about  the  rights  of  the  child? 

Regardless  of  the  fetus’s  stage  of  devel- 
opment, it  is  a life  — one  that  feels  pain 
and  comfort. 

Imagine  limbs  being  tom  from  a body 
by  the  indiscriminate  suction  of  a surgici 
vacuum. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  fetus  feels 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  say  the  fetus  does,  in  fact,  feel. 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  No  one  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  fetus  does  or  does  not  feel. 
And  that  alone  should  inspire  us  to  give 
the  unborn  infant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  the  same  rights  as  any  other  human. 

Having  never  given  birth,  I cannot  speak 
from  the  mother’s  point  of  view.  But  I 
was  bom,  and  I am  glad  of  it.  Just  as  ev- 
eryone should  be  thankful  for  their 
chance  to  live. 


Having  an  abortion  is  a woman’s  choice 


The  trial  of  Brenda 
Dmmmond,  the 
woman  accused  of 
attempting  to  kill  her 
baby  while  it  was 
still  in  the  womb,  is 
under  way. 

She  has  been  pub- 
licly ridiculed  for 
her  behavior  and,  if 
she  is  convicted, 
faces  years  in  prison.  And  for  what? 

One  of  the  only  things  Drummond  did 
wrong  was  to  not  have  an  abortion  be- 
fore her  pregnancy  advanced  so  far. 

The  child  survived.  And  for  what? 

To  live  his  life  in  the  care  of  foster  par- 


ents? To  feel  alone  and  betrayed  by  a 
mother  who  didn’t  want  him? 

In  situations  like  this,  abortion  would 
have  been  more  humane  for  the  child 
and  the  mother.  Regardless  of  whether 
abortion  is  moral  or  immoral,  or  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  a woman’s  choice. 

Women  make  the  decision  to  get  preg- 
nant, either  consciously,  by  planning  to 
have  a child,  or  subconsciously,  by  skip- 
ping a pill  or  not  having  a man  wear  a 
condom. 

Even  having  sex  is  an  unconscious  de- 
cision to  procreate. 

Society  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a woman’s  decision  to  have  a child.  And  , 
society,  or  a few  members  of  society  - 


calling  themselves  pro-life  while 
shooting  doctors  and  bombing  clinics, 
has  no  right  to  say  what  that  woman’s 
next  decision  should  be. 

Being  pro-choice  and  being  pro-abor- 
tion aren’t  necessarily  the  same  thing.  , 
Someone  who  is  pro-choice  simply  be- 
lieves a woman  has  the  right  to  do  what 
she  wants  with  her  body.  And  until  a de- 
veloping child  is  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port itself,  it  is  part  of  a woman’s  body. " 

If  some  people  can’t  handle  the  idea  of^  - 
aborting  a growing,  being  in$ide  them,|  || 
abortion  cai^t  be  ^ optiom  Bufif  abor 
tion  if  nec^sa^/  for  whatever  reason 
^anyone  n6rfelat^wi^,tbe"pWgnan 
"^shoiM 
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" STUDENT  LIFE 

Attendance  down  at  DSA  family  Christmas  party 


By  Trish  Jackson 

The  1996  DSA  family  Christmas 
party  had  fewer  attendants  than  in 
past  years,  said  Becky  Boertien, 
director  of  student  life. 

The  party,  held  Dec.  8 in  the 
^anctuary,  hosted  16  children  and 
H parents  compared  to  between 
25  and  50  children  in  each  of  the 
previous  three  years. 

Last  year,  50  children  and  ap- 
proximately 50  parents  attended. 

“We  do  the  same  things  pro- 
moting it  (the  party)  every  year.  So 
I don’t  know  why  attendance  was 
lower  this  year,”  said  Boertien. 

Promotion  included  advertise- 
ments in  Spoke  and  on  the  col- 
lege’s radio  station  CRKZ, 
posters,  tabletop  flyers  in  the  cafe- 
teria and  announcements  by  class 
representatives. 


Overall,  Boertien  declared  the 
family  Christmas  party  a success. 

“We  were  really  pleased  with  the 
way  it  went,”  she  said.  “I  think  the 
parents  enjoyed  it  too,  which  is 
good  because  they’ll  tell  other  par- 
ents for  next  year.” 

From  1:30  p.m.  until  3:30  p.m., 
parents  and  children  participated 
in  face  painting  and  Christmas 
crafts,  watched  a video  and  a 
puppet  show  and  visited  with 
Santa  Claus. 

On  arriving,  families  were 
greeted  by  Santa’s  helpers  — vice- 
president  of  operations  Krista  Ogg 
and  vice-president  of  student  af- 
fairs Bev  Cutone  — dressed  in  fe- 
male versions  of  Santa  Claus’ suit. 

Boertien  and  Cutone  kicked  off 
the  party  by  painting  the  children’s 
faces  in  Christmas  themes  or  other 
designs  of  the  children’s  choice. 


One  parent,  first-year  nursing  stu- 
dent Nadine  Demolder,  also  had 
her  face  painted. 

Crafts  were  run  by  first-year 
management  studies  student 
Thomas  Muller,  who  volunteered 
his  time  to  help  the  children  create 
apple-Santa  dolls,  pie-plate  rein- 
deer, and  color  and  glue  cotton 
beards  to  pictures  of  Santa  Claus. 

Next,  the  DSA  showed  a 
Christmas  sing-along  cartoon 
video  on  the  lounge’s  large-screen 
television.  However,  some  chil- 
dren were  more  interested  in 
dancing  on  stage  beside  the  TV 
than  actually  watching  the  show. 

The  main  event  — Santa  Claus 
— arrived  around  2:30  p.m.  to 
shouts  of  joy  from  the  children. 

DSA  promotions  assistant  Steve 
Harris  donned  the  red  suit  and 
spent  time  with  each  child  as  they 


told  him  their  Christmas  wishes. 

Some  of  the  requests,  he  said, 
were  Sailor  Moon  items,  a singing 
Elmo  and  a Barbie  dollhouse, 
while  one  three-year-old  put  in  a 
request  for  a hunting  gun. 

“It  was  fun,”  said  Harris.  “The 
kids’  faces  lit  up,  and  it  was  really 
great.” 

The  final  event  was  a puppet 
show  performed  by  Byron  Morton 
and  his  daughter  Stacey  of  Stoney 
Creek’s  Image  Puppet  Produc- 
tions. The  show  was  a cabaret- 
style  half-hour  of  songs  and 
entertainment  by  muppet-style 
puppets,  which  Morton  said  Image 
Puppet  Productions  also  make  and 
sell.  With  a troop  of  approximately 
300  puppeteers,  the  company  also 
performs  on  television.  Their  latest 
show,  Fabulicious  Day,  can  be 
seen  every  Tuesday  at  10:30  a.m. 


on  the  Family  Channel. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  armed  with 
candy  canes  and  full  of  cookies, 
eggnog,  and  cranberry  punch,  the 
children  appeared  to  have  had  a 
great  time. 

Nine-year-old  Rita  Szukits  fa- 
vored the  puppet  show  and  the 
face  painting.  When  asked  what 
she  had  requested  from  Santa  she 
said,  “I  asked  him  for  a stuffed 
killer  whale  and  a real  horse.” 

Eleven-year-old  Alyssandra 
Lordcotton  couldn’t  seem  to  de- 
cide on  what  she  liked  best  about 
the  party.  “My  favorite  things  were 
seeing  the  puppet  show,  seeing 
Santa,  doing  the  crafts,  the  video, 
and  getting  my  face  painted,”  she 
said. 

She  did  include  one  criticism: 
“There’s  a little  too  much  icing  on 
the  cookies.” 
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1$  YOUR  CLASS 
BEINC 

REPRESENTED? 


Does  your  class  have  any 
suggestions,  ideas, 
complaints  or  concerns? 
Elect  a Class  Rep.  to  act  as 
the  voice  of  your  class. 

For  more  information  and 
meeting  scheduies  see 
Becky  at  the  DSA  Office. 


Tl^e  Doon  StuSent  Association 
would  like  to  wislp  all 
students^  staff,  and  faculty 
a Safe  & Happy  Holiday. 
aH  the  Best  in  1997/ 


OSAP  NOTICE 

CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 
BURSARY 


This  bursary  is  to  assist 
students  with  second  semester 
costs.  It  is  based  on  need. 
Anyone  may  apply. 

Application  forms  are  now 
available  in  the  Student 
Services  Office  and  the 
Registrar’s  Office 


DEADLINE 
DECEMBER  20th,  1996 
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WHAT  A CARICATURE  — Conestoga  graphic  design  and  advertising  graduate  Fortunate 
Restagno,  draws  caricatures  of  students  in  the  Sanctuary  on  Dec.4.  (pnoto  by  Peggy  sue  ironswe) 


Graduate  draws  caricatures 
of  students  in  the  Sanctuary 


By  Peggy  Sue  Ironside 

Between  30  and  35  Conestoga 
students  received  a free  caricature 
of  themselves  in  the  Sanctuary  on 
Dec.  5,  said  the  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation’s director  of  student  life. 

Becky  Boertien  said  the  DSA  de- 
cided to  hold  the  event  during 
Christmas  Theme  Week  with  the 
thought  that  the  caricatures  would 
be  great  gifts  for  the  students  to 
use  for  Christmas. 

Boertien  said  this  was  the  third 
year  the  DSA  has  organized  the 
event  and  they  have  used  the  same 
artist,  Fortunate  Restagno,  from 
Kelly’s  Klowns  in  Breslau,  each 
time. 

Restagno  was  a graduate  of  the 
graphic  design  and  advertising 
program  at  Conestoga  in  1985  and 
he  said  he  began  doing  caricatures 
on-the-side  five  years  ago. 

The  pictures  began  as  gifts  for 
family  and  friends,  he  said,  and 
the  hobby  progressed  when  he 
started  getting  requests  for  busi- 
ness functions  and  parties. 

“I  get  a charge  out  of  seeing  the 
expression  on  people’s  faces  after 
I do  their  caricature,”  he  said. 
“And  I also  get  paid  for  making 
fun  of  people.” 

He  said  the  caricatures  he  did  at 
the  college  where  quick  sketches 
compared  to  the  more  detailed 
ones  he  does  at  home  for  cus- 
tomers. 

People  normally  drop  off  a pic- 
ture of  themselves  and  they  rarely 
* pose  while  it’s  being  done,  he  said. 

When  working  out  of  his  home, 
Restagno’s  price  list  starts  at  $25 
for  an  8"  x 10"  black  and  white. 

Restagno  receives  many  referrals 
for  his  caricature  drawings 
through  Kelly’s  Klowns  and  an 
advertisement  in  the  yellow  pages. 

He  said  he  does  four  to  five  indi- 
vidual caricatures  a week  and  esti- 
mated he  has  a group  booking 
every  two  weeks. 


After  graduating  from  Con- 
estoga, Restagno  worked  for  Reid 
Advertising,  an  advertising  agency 
in  Waterloo,  for  four  years. 

Restagno  stopped  working  for 
Reid  seven  years  ago  to  begin  his 
own  business.  Pursue  Communi- 
cation, in  Kitchener,  with  his 
partner  and  wife,  Lindsay. 

Restagno  said  their  company 
functions  as  a multi-media  outlet 
and  while  his  wife  looks  after  the 
marketing  aspects,  his  specialty  is 
desktop  graphic  design. 

He  said  aside  from  his  own  com- 
pany, he  has  been  a member  of 
S.W.A.T.,  an  organization  of  six 
advertising  professionals,  for  the 
last  year. 

Restagno  said  the  group  is 
named  S.W.A.T.  because,  “We’re 


like  a swat  team.  We  can  take  on 
any  dangerous  job.” 

He  said  the  combined  skills  of 
the  group  include  copywriting,  il- 
lustration and  website  design. 

Restagno  has  combined  his 
artistic  talents  with  the  Waterloo 
Centre  for  Ground  Research  at  the 
Waterloo  University. 

Combined,  they  will  put  together 
six  environmental  children’s 
books,  he  said. 

To  date,  one  of  the  books  has 
been  printed  while  rough  sketches 
for  two  have  been  completed  and 
the  three  others  are  in  the  final  sto- 
ryboard stage. 

Restagno  said  the  problem  of 
finding  corporate  funding  for  the 
books  has  been  a stumbling  block 
in  finishing  them. 


-out 

Refund  Cheques 
and  Family  Cards 

for  the 

DSA  Prescription 
Drug  Plan 
are  now  available 
at  the  DSA  Office 


Refunds  are  not  available  if  tuition  not  paid  in  full 


Santa  visits  Sanctuary 

By  Sara  Maxim  office  Dec,  9. 

””  Free,  non-alcoholic  eggnog  and 

Students  got  in  line  to  sit  on  cookies  were  also  served  tostu- 
Santa’s  lap  and  tell  him  what  dents.  By  the  end  of  the  event, 
they  wanted  for  Christmas  when  only  one  glass  of  eggnog  and  a 
he  visited  the  Sanctuary  on  Dec.  few  cookies  were  left, 

5.  The  eggnog  and  the  cookies, 

Nearly  50  students  had  their  which  were  store-bought,  we^ 
picture  taken  with  Santa  during  paid  for  by  the  DSA.  ^ 

the  Doon  Student  Association’s  The  event  began  at  12:30  p.m.' 
Santa  visit,  said  Gavin  Fitz-  and  ended  at  about  1:30  p,m. 
Patrick,  DSA  entertainment  The  visit  was  part  of  the  DSA’s 
manager.  Christmas  Theme  Week. 

The  photos,  regular  color  prints  Other  events  included  a 
taken  by  Laura  Brillinger,  a DSA  Christmas  Family  Feud  on  Dec. 
promotions  assistant,  were  avail-  3,  free  caricatures  and  the  movie, 
able  to  students  for  no  charge.  The  Santa  Clause,  on  Dec.  4 and 
The  pictures  could  be  picked  a Family  Christmas  Party  on 
up  by  the  students  in  the  DSA  ^Dec.  8. 


IMPORTANT 
DSA  NUMBERS 

office 

(519)748-5131 

fax 

(519)  748-6727 

hotline 

(519)  748-5220  ext.8DSA 

e-mail 

listen@doonsa.com 

WWW 

www.doonsa.com 

We  want  to 
hear  from  you! 
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Sports  doctor  paid  by  OHIP 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  is  not  paid  by  the  college  to  come 
and  look  at  injured  athletes,  said  Ian  James,  director 
of  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

Lee  collects  customer  fees  from  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  James  said. 

The  recreation  centre  just  provides  their  first  aid 
^^om  as  an  examination  room  in  exchange  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  said. 

“It  is  an  even  trade-off.” 

But,  if  he  starts  to  attract  a large  number  of  students 
he  will  be  charged  rent,  James  said. 

Last  year  Lee  worked  for  the  college  for  only  two 


months,  which  may  have  been  because  people  did  not 
know  he  was  here,  said  James. 

This  year  Lee  saw  seven  patients  on  his  first  day 
back  as  Conestoga’s  sports  medicine  doctor. 

“He  told  me  he  was  pleased  with  the  turnout,” 
James  said. 

Lee,  who  comes  to  the  college  every  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, was  brought  on  board  because  he  deals 
specifically  with  sports  injuries,  said  James. 

“He  knows  what  you  can  and  can’t  do  athletically 
when  you  have  an  injury. 

“At  all  the  other  colleges  and  universities  that  I have 
been  to,  there  have  been  sports  clinics,”  he  said.  “It’s 
nice  to  have  that  convenience.” 


Hockey  team 
falls  short 
of  its  goal 

By  Eric  Whitfield 

Conestoga’s  hockey  team 
may  have  a different  look  in 
the  new  year  said  coach  Tony 
Martindale,  after  a 6-1  loss  to 
Sir  Sanford  Fleming  College. 

“Either  we  have  to  make  the 
current  players  better,  bring  in 
hockey  players  who  are  at  the 
college,  but  are  not  on  the  Con- 
dors or  bring  in  players  who 
want  to  come  to  the  school,” 
Martindale  said. 

The  loss,  in  Lindsay,  meant 
the  team  failed  to  reach  the 
.500  mark  before  the  Christmas 
break,  which  Martindale  said 
was  one  of  its  goals. 

Since  the  didn’t  meet  its  goal, 
something  has  to  be  done,  he 
said,  such  as  making  the  line 
up  better  or  making  the  prac- 
tices better. 

The  Condors  need  better  ef- 
forts from  the  first  and  second 
lines,  he  said.  “They  need  to 
score  and  play  better.  And  they 
are  the  type  of  guys  who  would 
tell  you  that  themselves.” 

The  Condors  didn’t  start  to 
play  poorly  until  the  second 
period,  Martindale  said.  “After 
the  first  (period),  I told  the 
players  it  looked  like  a fun 
game  to  play.” 

The  fast  paced  game  required 
the  players  to  talk  to  each  other 
while  on  the  ice,  he  said. 

Conestoga  kept  it  close  in  the 
first  period,  with  the  score  tied 
1-1.  The  Condors  lone  goal 
was  scored  by  forward  Scott 
Nichol,  on  a short-handed  play. 

In  the  second  period,  how- 
ever, Conestoga  couldn’t  main- 
tain the  pace  Martindale  said. 

Sir  Sanford  Fleming  scored 
four  goals  in  about  four  min- 
utes, making  it  5-1  after  two 
periods. 

Once  the  team  fell  behind  the 
defence  stopped  playing  well, 
he  said. 

The  defence  tried  to  play 
more  offensively,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Condor  goalie? 
facing  two-on-ones  and  three- 
on-ones,  Martindale  said. 

Chris  Marschall  started  in  net 
for  Conestoga,  letting  in  four 
pals. 

He  was  pulled  halfway 
through  the  second  period  and 
replaced  by  Devin  Steubing 
who  let  in  two  goals,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  game. 


Dance  club  intended 
to  improve  attendance 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

The  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recre- 
ation Centre  will  be  transforming 
the  Condor  Roost  bar  into  a dance 
club  for  the  Jan.  15  Condors 
hockey  game  against  Seneca  Col- 
lege. The  dance  club  is  an  attempt 
to  improve  attendance  at  varsity 
games,  said  the  director  of  the 
recreation  centre. 

The  evening  is  being  held  to  gain 
more  support  for  the  teams  from 
students,  faculty  and  staff,  said  Ian 
James. 

“We  want  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  people  want  to  be 
here,”  he  said. 

The  main  focus  of  the  evening, 
however,  will  be  the  hockey 
game.Even  though  the  games  have 
averaged  about  100  fans,  James 
said  he  hopes  more  will  turn  out 
for  this  game. 

It  will  be  on  a Wednesday  night 
so  more  people  should  be  on 


campus,  as  to  opposed  to  on  the 
weekends,  he  said. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  fans  to 
meet  the  athletes  after  the  game 
and  for  the  fans  to  get  to  know 
their  teachers  outside  of  the  class- 
room environment,  James  said. 

It  is  also  a good  opportunity  for 
students  to  get  to  know  each  other, 
he  said. 

This  is  not  just  a one-time  event, 
he  said,  if  it  goes  well  he  hopes  to 
do  the  same  during  the  soccer  and 
softball  games. 

When  the  weather  is  warmer,  he 
hopes  to  make  use  of  the  Roost’s 
patio  and  the  hill  beside  it  in  a 
similar  type  of  promotional  event, 
he  said. 

To  make  room  inside  the  Roost 
for  a dance  floor,  chairs  and  tables 
will  be  removed  from  the  bar. 

But  they  will  be  set  up  in  the  hall 
between  the  gymnasium  and  the 
hockey  rink,  so  people  can  sit  and 
relax  if  they  want,  James  said. 


HELP  WANTED 


BEST  HOTELS  & LOWEST  PRICES  for 
SPRINGBREAK  BEACH  destinations. 
CALL  NOW  for  rooms  or  sign  on  as 
INTER-CAMPUS  REP.  1-800-327-6013 
http://www.icpt.com 


Pun!  Pitness!  Flexibility! 

Conestoga  College 

C . C . S . K . 

Sport  Karate 

Mon5a;^s  and  Wednesdays  4:30  pm  - 6:00  pm 
in  t!ye  Rec.  Centre  Wei^lpt  Room 


*Cancellations  will  be  posted 
in  the  Student  Lounge  and  DSA  Office" 


Flower  power 


Mary  Field-Keenan,  a floral  design  II  student  in  the  college’s 
continuing  education  program,  pauses  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  Door  5 on  Dec.  4.  (Photo  by  Rick  Kew) 


STAY  INFORMED 


ONWARD 


301  King  St,  E.  Kitchener  Tel:  578-6930  Fax:  578-6933 


Pentium  100 $599  Pentium  133 $749 

Upgrade  price  includes: 

256  PB  cache,  motherboard.  Genuine  Intel  processor,  minitower  case. 
16MB  EDO  72  Pin  RAM,  1MB  PCI  video  card,  installation  and  testing. 


Pentium  Computer 


Genuine  Intel  Processor 
16MB  RAM  EDO  with  256K  PB  cache 
PCI  SVGA  1MB  video  card  MPEG 
Windows  ’95/2  button  mouse 
2ZJ33.6  voice  fax  modem 
14”  SVA  .28  NI  monitor 
1.44MB  floppy  drive 
1 .2  GB  hard  drive  mini-tower  case 
104  keyboard 

Pentium  120  $1499 

Pentium  120  with  Multimedia  Kit $1699 


HP  PRINTERS 

680  C Inkjet 

$429 

5L  Laser 

....$649 

FAX  MODEM 

28.8/33.6  Voice. 

.„..$139 

MISCELLANEOUS 

8MB  RAM 

$49 

10X  CD  RriM 

.$149 

50  watt  speakers 

$39 

MULTIMEDIA  KITS 


Kit  1:BX  CD  ROM,  16  bit 
sound  card,  speakers,  and  10 
CD  titles $235 


Kit  2: 10X  CD  ROM.  S3  16  bit 
sound  card,  50  watt  spea.kers,  AC 
adaptor  and  1 0 CD  titles $319 


Limited  quantities.  All  prices  subject  to  change. 
Prices  have  been  aiscountea  for  cash. 
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A Reaney  book  for  any  day 


By  Rick  Kew 

James  Reaney’s  The  Box  Social 
and  Other  Stories  brings  together 
nine  short  stories,  any  one  of 
which  could  be  the  basis  of  a 
aiodem-day  urban-myth,  by  one 
of  Canada’s  most  gifted  writers, 
James  Reaney. 

Reaney  was  bom  outside  Strat- 
ford and  brings  the  sights,  sounds 
and  customs  of  rural  Ontario  to 
life  in  his  thoroughly  entertaining, 
but  sometimes  disturbing  stories. 

Although  Reaney  has  won  three 
Governor  General’s  Awards  for 
poetry  in  1949,  1958,  and  1962, 
his  best  dramatic  writing  is  found 
in  his  many  successful  plays  such 
as  his  trilogy  The  Donnellys. 

All  the  stories  in  this  collection 
were  written  in  the  ’40s  and  ’50s 

Movie  Review 


and  use  Stratford  and  surrounding 
area  as  a setting. 

His  characters  find  themselves  in 
terrifying  situations  or  under  un- 
usual psychological  pressures, 
often  intensified  by  an  adolescent 
mind  trying  to  fathom  the  mys- 
teries of  his/her  sexual  awakening. 

The  opening  story.  The  Box  So- 
cial, is  about  a young  country  girl 
preparing  for  an  apparently  in- 
nocuous social  event,  after  a 
lengthy  illness. 

Reaney  so  completely  lulls  you 
into  examining  the  detail  of  her 
surroundings  that  the  conclusion 
rushes  up  from  nowhere  like  a 
nightmare  and  stuns  you  with  the 
force  of  its  revulsion. 

Reaney’s  story  The  Car  packs  as 
much  suspense  and  horror  in  a few 
short  pages  as  Stephen  King’s  en- 


tire 1983  novel,  Christine. 

Included  in  this  collection  is 
Sleigh  Without  Bells  a story  about 
the  “Black  Donnellys  of  Lucan’’ 
that  has  a twist  sure  to  surprise 
fans  of  that  clan. 

Images  used  in  this  collection  of 
stories  are  uniform,  in  the  sense 
that  his  characters  and  readers  are 
carried  up  to  and  sometimes  be- 
yond the  ragged  edge  of  reality 
into  a dreamlike  environment. 

Yet,  Reaney’s  skill  in  moving  the 
reader  to  that  point  without  raising 
the  alarm  of  disbelief  is  what  gives 
his  stories  their  macabre  am- 
biance. 

Anyone  interested  in  how  the 
mundane  can  sometimes  turn  itself 
into  the  horrific  will  find  Reaney’s 
spin  on  the  ordinary  gone  mad 
worth  the  read.  ^ 4s  ^ 
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Daylight  typical  Stallone  action  flick 

By  Doug  Coxson 


Spoke 

wants  your  Input 

All  news  tips  and  suggestions 
are  welcome.  Drop  by  the 
Spoke  office,  4B15,  or  phone, 
748-5366. 


During  the  first  20  minutes  of 
Sylvester  Stallone’s  latest  action 
flick  Daylight,  it  could  be  said  the 
filmmakers  got  everything  right. 
The  directing,  the  special  effects, 
the  pacing  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
the  acting  all  come  together  in  a 
plausible  set  of  events  to  create 
some  damn  good  entertainment. 
Then  the  characters  begin  to  in- 
teract, the  story  becomes  pre- 
dictable, invevitably  formulaic 
and,  as  in  most  Stallone  movies, 
everything  goes  to  hell. 

The  film  begins  by  foreshad- 
owing the  action  as  a load  of 
highly-explosive  toxic  waste  is  il- 
legally trucked  off  to  New  Jersey 
through  an  underwater  commuter 
tunnel.  As  the  trucks  are  in  the 
tunnel,  a car,  stolen  by  a group  of 
thieving  punks,  races  out-of-con- 
trol and  smashes  into  the  back  of 
one  of  the  trucks,  causing  a mas- 
sive explosion  that  incinerates  al- 
most everyone  in  the  tunnel  and 
seals  it  at  both  ends. 

The  special  effects  in  the  explo- 


sion scene  reportedly  cost  $8  mil- 
lion within  a film  budget  of  $80 
million  and  used  a combination  of 
miniatures  and  computer  gener- 
ated graphics.  The  problem  is  the 
miniatures  often  look  like  minia- 
tures and  the  dummies  in  the  cars 
don’t  move  as  a wall  of  fire  moves 
through  the  tunnel.  But  the  com- 
bined effect,  which  is  the  real  star 
of  the  movie,  is  quite  stunning  and 
the  sound  effects  are  impressive. 
Directed  by  Rob  Cohen  (last 
summer’s  Dragonheart),  Daylight 
suffers  the  same  fate  as  his  last 
film  — the  emphasis  on  the  spe- 
cial effects  weakens  the  effort  put 
into  the  script. 

Stallone  plays  New  York  City 
cab  driver  and  ex  emergency  med- 
ical services  chief  Kit  Latura,  who 
witnesses  the  explosion  at  one  of 
the  tunnel’s  entrances. 

Of  course  Latura,  having  worked 
on  a terrorist-bombing  rescue  sce- 
nario, based  on  the  tunnel,  when 
he  was  with  the  EMS,  has  all  the 
answers  and  he  volunteers  to 
rescue  the  survivors. 

When  he  eventually  reaches  the 


small  group  of  survivors,  Latura 
discovers  what  the  audience  al- 
ready knows  — none  of  them  are 
worth  saving.  As  Latura  attempts 
to  get  the  survivors  out,  the  audi- 
ence is  left  to  wonder  who  will  die 
next  — a racial  minority  or  the 
most  annoying  character. 

Amy  Brenneman  {Heat,  NYPD 
Blue)  plays  Madelyne  Thompson, 
a frustrated  playwright  who  even- 
tually wins  Latura’s  trust  and  be- 
comes his  sidekick  during  most  of 
the  action  scenes.  Completely  im- 
plausible moments,  in  which  the 
two  survive  explosions,  cave-ins, 
and  several  minutes  under  water, 
make  the  film  cartoonish  and 
boring. 

Most  of  the  actors  here  are  cred- 
ible when  given  good  dialogue, 
but  in  this  movie  everyone  suffers 
with  the  weak  script.  Even  the  in- 
coherent mumblings  of  Stallone 
are  less  than  adequate. 

This  movie  will  be  better  served 
on  video  with  a finger  on  the  fast 
forward  button  and  the  knowledge 
that  you  only  paid  a few  bucks  to 
waste  your  time  on  this  trash.  ^ 


Kitchener  Transit 
Passes  on  Sale 

Tues.  Jan.  7 
Wed.  Jan.  8 
10  am  - 2 pm  daily 

Door  #3  Foyer 


4 Month  Pass  $164 
$4  photo  ID 
Student  ID  Required 
Cash  Only 


TAKE  THE 
PLUN<;Ef 


E5 


E DARE  YOU! 


POLAR  BEAR  PLUNCE 
THURS.  JAN.  30 
12  NOON 

DOON  CAMPUS  POND 


More  information  on  the 
DSA  Annual  Polar  Plunge 
available  at  the  DSA  Office 


nw 


pON  STOq 


at? 

Blue  Mountain  Ski  Trip 

Friday,  Jan.  31 

TICKETS 

$22  - lift  & Trans. 

$1 8 - lift  only 
$1 1 - rentals 


SIGN  UP  AT  THE  DSA  OFFICE  BY  JAN.24 
Bus  departs  at  7:30  am  from  Ooor  4 


